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—and of the National Defense 


In 1938, a number of air-minded legislators, among whom 
were President Harry S. Truman, then a Senator; Pat McCar- 
ran, Senator from Nevada; Congressman Clarence F. Lea of 
California; and Congressman Robert Crosser of Ohio, joined 
with the top level representatives of a great new industry— 
air line transportation—and together they brought forth the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which was passed by Congress 
and approved by the President on June 23, 1938. 


There never was a law that received more careful study 
and more careful consideration nor one that is more truly rep- 
resentative of real democratic processes. We dare say that the 
framers of this law today sit back in amazement when they 
see how far the implementers of the law have, in the interim, 
deviated from its basic provisions. Yes, it is truly an amazing 
transformation. 


_ There is nothing involved about the original pattern of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. It was right and proper and it was 
designed and written to provide a vehicle for a great new in- 
dustry to drag itself up by its bootstraps, and take its rightful 
7 in our scheme of things—in the air commerce of the 
United States and the part that such commerce must take 
in world air commerce and our national defense. And what 
we do for our national defense is striking a blow for world 
peace. Irrespective of what anyone may say, or the lies they 
may create and propagandize, our nation has never been an 
hog and, so long as our government survives, it never 

e. 


Coming back again to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, it 
was originally made up of three basic parts: (1) The CAB, 
the rule maker and the administrator of the industry’s eco- 
nomic checks and balances; (2) The CAA, the implementer 
of the rules and the soie and enforcing agency; and (3) The 
independent Air Safety Board, the investigator of air line ac- 
cidents and bad safety situations that lead to accidents; in 
other words, the watchdog of air safety. 


The great William Shakespeare once said: “All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women merely players. They 
have their exits and their entrances and one man in his time 
plays many parts.” Now let’s look and_see what’s happening 
on our stage, air line and civil flying. When we step into the 
realm of the activity before the CAB, we find a battery of 
well-paid attorneys. We find legal verbiage and petitions b 
the bale, designations for this and that heretofore unheard of, 
trackage agreements, sales, mergers, and equipment inter- 
changes—“single instrument” monopolies in veil-thin disguise, 
deals that are typical of horse trading without having the 
horses to trade, such as the selling, manipulating and maneu- 
vering of strips of air space by self-propagandized would-be 
tycoons of air transportation, all riding round and round, 
bobbing up and down on a mad whirligig, reaching for the 
brass ring—the almighty dollar. 

In the CAA, the rule implementer and the enforcer, what 
do we find? We find a dangerous trend toward OBJECTIVE 
REGULATIONS, that farcical notion that the riders of the 
whirligig will regulate themselves, the relinquishing of the 
~~ and prerogatives intended for the federal government 

the framers and enacters of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 not only to the 48 states but also to the hundreds of 
municipalities within such states. And what’s air transporta- 
tion doing? It is becoming faster and faster. State lines, that 
used to look about the same as ag poles to a passing 
train, are now becoming little more than a blur while we race 
over state lines and to and from foreign countries. Where is 
it all going to end? 

Now turn to the independent Air Safety Board part of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act and see what’s happened! It has 
been wrecked and destroyed, and with it has been destroyed 
maximum air safety in air line transportation. The same legis- 
lators that were so instrumental in building the law at the be- 
ginning, Congressman Robert Crosser and Senator Pat McCar- 
ran, are even now striving to repair this damage and what do 
they face? Representatives from the rule-maker CAB and its 
Siamese twin, the CAA, literally standing alongside the air car- 
rier organization, the ATA, and testifying side by side against 
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the reconstruction of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 as it was 
originally passed by Congress. And what does their testimony 
amount to? Little more than name calling. Not one of these 
government payrollers or air line representatives would dare 
to stand up and testify under oath that the independent Air 
Safety Board would not increase air safety in air line trans- 
portation. That’s what it boils down to—just one short chal- 
lenge that cannot be met. That’s the answer and the whole 
answer. 

Now let us turn to another part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 on page 9, Title I, Section 2 (d), which states: 
“Competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound 
development of an air-transportation system properly adapted 
to the needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
——? States, of the Postal Service, and of the national de- 
ense. 

In this madly whirling merry-go-round, one part of the 
Act has been partly overlooked, “and of the national de- 
fense.” With everything on top of the counter in full view 
and in the glare of the searching spotlight of reality, how 
much attention is being paid to this very important feature? 
When the law was written, many people almost sneered when 
the air lines and the air line pilots and all the great army 
of highly-trained and skilled technicians in every branch of 
air line operation—maintenance, communication, and all the 
rest of it—were pointed to as indispensable assets to national 
defense. The legislators who passed the law knew what they 
were doing and what happened during World War II is the 
irrefutable proof of that fact. Yet, today, what are we doing 
about it? The riders of the brightly colored steeds on the 
bobbing, madly whirling whirligig are too busy trying to grab 
the brass ring, the almighty dollar, to remember that in these 
days of atomic warfare when we turn our backs on national 
defense interests, we are toying with a short-fused explosive 
that courts a national disaster. The air line officials and their 
battery of fancy lawyers never mention this fact when they 
argue in support of the copious numbers of strange combines 
they propose as a result of which they lay off, with the mere 
stroke of a pen, great blocks of air line pilots, the very heart of 
our national air defense structure. Recently, one air line alone 
laid off 146 of the best, most highly-trained air line pilots that 
combined military and civil air training methods can produce. 
The value of these 146 pilots alone, individually and collec- 
tively, to the national defense is inestimable. At its lowest 
estimate, twelve or fifteen million dollars is the sum_it ac- 
tually represents in training cost and experience. On _ the 
other hand, these same air lines argue relatively speaking 
about the paltry savings of a few million dollars because they 
can do it cheaper—cheaper for whom? And that is a weighty 
question—for whom? ho owns the air lines? Do they? 
Certainly not. The air lines belong to the people of the United 
States. They are the ones who are paying the freight. They 
are the ones who are entitled to have an umbrella of protec- 
tion overhead against sneak air raids and instantaneous 
A-bomb warfare. 

Is all this being considered? The answer is, NO. What do 
we see in many of our first-line magazine publications? Full 
page ads pleading for young men to enter Army Air Force 
training to keep our air defense strong. What this actually 
amounts to is pouring good hard American dollars into one end 
of the horn and opening the end-gate on the other. Yes, it’s time 
we stop, look and listen and start being a little more consistent 
and let’s throw the switch on the mad whirligig with the brass 
rings and all the rest of it and take it apart and actually see 
what makes it tick. And lay it all —— the original blue- 
print, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Find out what is on 
this blueprint and what was in the minds of the Trumans, the 
McCarrans, the Crossers, and the Leas, and the solid people in 
the industry, the industry’s builders, when they brought it into 
being. And then let’s get back on the blueprint before the 
whole mad race disintegrates into nothing or harm, instead of 
good, for the American public the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 was created to benefit and protect. In short, let’s learn 
—_ what the Act means when it says “and of the National 

efense. 
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The Cover Pictures 


(TOP) President Truman poses with 
the Collier Trophy Award ceremony 
participants in his White House office, 
January 10, after presenting the Collier 
Trophy Award to the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics. The Presi- 
dent, standing at left of the Trophy. 
congratulates Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Com- 
mittee Chairman. ALPA President David 
L. Behncke, who has served on the 
Committee for two consecutive years, is 
third from the left. Others identifiable 
in photo (L to r.) are: Delos W. Rentzel, 
Administrator of CAA; Thomas Malia, 
Editorial Staff, Collier Magazine; Mrs. 
Charlotte Hamilton, National Aeroncutic 
Association; Barbara Ward, American 
Aviation; William Perreault, American 
Aviation; Blanche Noyes, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration; Admiral D. C. 
Ramsey. President, Aircraft Industries 
Association; Louis Leverone, President, 
National Aeronautic Association; Mrs. 
William E. Brown, Secretary, NAA; 
Robert Ramspeck, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. Air Transport Association; Col. 
J. B. Duckworth of Military Air Trans- 
port Service, and also Chairman of 
Phase One, Special Committee 31, 
RTCA; Howard K. Morgan, Radio Equip- 
ment Manufacturers; Thomas H. Beck, 
Chairman of the Board of Collier's; J. R. 
Cunningham, Director of Communica- 
tions, UAL-Denver; L. M. Sherer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of RTCA; J. B. Hartrantft, 
Jr.. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association; 
Captain A. S. Born, Chairman of Phase 
Two of Special Committee 31, RTCA; 
Mrs. J. F. Victory. Executive Secretary, 
NACA; J. J. O’Connell, Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Hon. Dan. A. Kim- 
ball, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

(LOWER LEFT) Zooming over a 
dry-lake bed at a bare 50-foot altitude, 
the Douglas Skyrocket trans-sonic re- 
search plane transcends the sonic bar- 
rier. Although speed reached by the 
plane was not definitely announced, 
officials claim that no other plane has 
ever flown faster than sound at such a 
low altitude. The photo is extremely 
unusual because it is the first one to 
be published of a plane passing the 
sonic barrier. 

(LOWER RIGHT) Test pilot, Eu- 
gene May. who drove the Skyrocket 
through the sonic barrier in a flight es- 
timated to be in excess of 750 miles an 
hour. May is standing beside the four 
rocket ports which coupled with the jet 
power to attain a maximum burst of 
speed. 











AA, UAL MEC's Meet 
At Hars. in January 


Newly-elected MEC’s were off to a fly- 
ing start for 1950 with two meetings be- 
ing held during the first month of the 
year. 

The AA MEC met at Headquarters on 
January 4, 5 and 6. Principal order of 
business was a discussion of their em- 
ployment agreement negotiations and 
pending grievances. 

On January 26 and 27, the new UAL 
MEC met at Headquarters to go over the 
projects and committees initiated by last 
year’s UAL MEC in order to establish a 
continuity between the two. One of the 
highlight discussions was of certain pro- 
posals for organization of the MEC and 
Negotiating Committee to provide great- 
er continuity and coordination. 
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Congressional Hearings Set On H.R. 556l 


Early Congressional action on air safety 
legislation is slated for February 13 and 
14 when the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation, holds its hearings 
in Washington on ALPA-endorsed H.R. 
5561, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Robert Crosser (D., Ohio), to re-estab- 
lish the independent Air Safety Board. 

According to a telegram received on 
January 26 from Congressman Crosser, 
the Chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, ALPA 
President David L. Behncke, who is re- 
garded as the nation’s chief champion of 
an independent Air Safety Board, will 
be the first witness to appear when the 
hearings on this proposed vital-to-avia- 
tion-progress legislation begins on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Committee Members—Members of the 
committee before which Mr. Behncke 
will appear are: Lindley Beckworth (D., 
Tex.); Oren Harris (D., Ark.); Dwight 
L. Rogers (D., Fla.); Arthur G. Klein 
(D., N. Y.); John B. Sullivan (D., Mo.); 
John A. McGuire (D., Conn.); Charles A. 
Wolverton (R., N. J.); Carl Hinshaw (R., 
Calif.); Leonard Hall (R., N. Y.); Joseph 
P. O’Hara (R., Minn.). 

In addition to ALPA, it is expected 
that certain other organizations, who 
have no interest in the air line business 
except to make it as safe as possible, 
will appear as proponents. It is also ex- 
pected that the Air Transport Associa- 
tion will oppose the measure, as will all 
the agencies or persons which are pres- 
ently under the control of or employed 
by the CAA and the CAB and its so- 
called Safety Bureau. 


Bill H.R. 5561 was introduced in the 
First Session of the 8lst Congress by 
Representative Robert Crosser (D., Ohio) 
on July 8, 1949. It provides for a five- 
man independent Air Safety Board which 
would supplant the present meaningless 
CAB Safety Bureau and is a companion 
bill to S. 8, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.). 

Championed by ALPA—The re-estab- 
lishment of the independent Air Safety 
Board has been championed by ALPA 
ever since the old independent Air Safety 
Board was power-politiced out of exist- 
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MRS. AND MISS TRUMAN 
“Real People’ Charm 


The popular first ladies of the land, 
Mrs. Bess Truman (left) and daugh- 
ter, Margaret (right), deplane from The 
“Independence” after one of their many 
air trips. In the many years she has been 
in Washington, the tinsel of the Capitol 
has not buried Mrs. Truman’s “real 
people” charm. Despite her high posi- 
tion, she is still the type of woman you 
feel like calling “ma” especially when 
life deals out too many “hurts” sort 
of quick like. She has occupied a posi- 
tion so far above reproach that even 
her husband’s worst political enemies 
and the usual political muckrakers have 
dared to in no way attack or disparage 
her. The only distressing thing is that 
there are not enough Bess Trumans, and 
too many of the other kind of people. 





ence in 1940 after establishing a never- 
before or never-since equaled world air 
line safety record of more than 17 
months without a fatality. Since its de- 
mise, 1,166 persons, including both pas- 





TWA Modifies DC-4s for ve Y- LA Coach F tignis 


Coach type air service, in- 
augurated only a little more 
than a year ago on a short 
haul basis, has expanded to 
coast-to-coast proportions. 
Among the leaders in long- 
trip aerial coach travel is 
TWA. New transcontinental 
Sky Coach service, equipped 
with DC-4’s especially remod- 
eled to expand the seating | 
capacity to 60 passengers, was 
inaugurated by that air line 
on December 27. TWA’s Sky 
Coach operation provides 
nightly flights New York to 
Los Angeles and Los Angeles | 
to New York with an inter- 
mediate stop at Chicago. 
Scheduled time for the flight 
is slightly more than 13 
hours. Modification of the 
DC-#s for the new operation 
was done at TWA’s overhaul 
base at Fairfax Airport. 
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Hawaii to Puerto Rico 


and Alaska to Peru 











ALPA representing activities are not fenced in by continental borders. During 
the past year, Headquarters’ representatives from the Legal and Conciliation Depart- 


ment and the 


Employment Agreement Department traveled as far north as Alaska, 


as far south as Lima, Peru, as far west as Hawaii, and as far east as Puerto Rico. 
Typical of how far flung ALPA activities have become is the recent case of CAA vs. 
Captain S. J. Rosetta in which hearings were held in Honolulu during December 
with ALPA arranging for Rosetta’s legal counsel. This is a counsel table scene during 
the hearings showing (I. to r.) J. S. Christie, of Headquarters’ Employment Agree- 
ment Department; Captain S. J. Rosetta, and attorneys R. E. Brown and J. G. Anthony. 
Captain Rosetta was sustained on three of four counts. 





sengers and crew members, have died in 
air line accidents. 

This is, in reality, ALPA’s third big 
fight for the independent Air Safety 
Board. The first battle was that which 
resulted in the original establishment of 
the Board in 1938; the second was that 
waged by ALPA to prevent the inde- 


JOURNEY OF HOPE 








Captain J. B. Thompson, of Local Council 
No. 18, EAL-Miami personally carries Mrs. 
William Johnson from his plane to a wait- 
ing ambulance after piloting the ailing 
woman on a mercy flight from her home in 
Smithfield. N. C., to International Airport. 
Philadelphia. The patient was brought to 
Pennsylvania to enter a local hospital 
where she will receive the new miracle 
drug, neomycin, in hopes of combating 
tuberculosis of the kidney. Mrs. Johnson 
is the first person to be administered the 
drug for this disease, long believed incur- 
able. Descending the steps with Captain 
Thompson are Mrs. Johnson's nurses, Myra 
(left) and Gertrude Howell, who accom- 
panied the victim on her journey. 
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pendent Air Safety Board from being 
swallowed up in Reorganization Plan No. 
4 in 1940. As a result of ALPA’s recent 
activities in sponsoring the idea of the 
re-establishment of an independent Air 
Safety Board, such a Board has already 
been recommended by the President’s 
Air Policy Commission in its report, “Sur- 
vival in the Air Age,” issued on January 
13, 1948. 

In general, ALPA’s testimony, now in 
the process of preparation, will show how 
an independent Air Safety Board would 
promote the greatest possible degree of 
air safety in contrast to the way in 
which air safety has fared and, conse- 
quently, all air line progress has suf- 
fered economically and technologically 
as a result of the inefficiencies and im- 
potencies of the present sorry politically- 
entwined and politically-influenced setup. 


Prop Failures Cause 


Two Engine Losses 


The ALPA Engineering and Air Safety 
Department is investigating the possibil- 
ity of future propeller blade failures on 
the Boeing 377 after two such airplanes 
lost their engines on the same day. In 
each instance, the engines were com- 
pletely torn from the airplanes during 
flight. Both incidents occurred on Janu- 
ary 25. One of the airplanes involved was 
a PAA Stratocruiser enroute to Tokyo, 
while the other one, which lost its en- 
gine on an approach to the Chicago Mid- 
way Airport, was a Northwest Airlines’ 
plane. 

A recent report from the CAA indi- 
cates that the cause of both of these 
cases of engines being torn from the 
airplane involved propeller blade failure. 
As a result telegraphic instructions have 
been issued, dated January 27, to oper- 
ators and CAA regions concerning pro- 
peller blade inspection periods and pro- 
cedures as relating to propeller blade 
cracks and fissures. 





Negotiations Hit 
Quickened Tempo 


With the National Mediation Board 
mediators back on the job after their 
annual staff meeting, which was held 
January 5 to 15, AL PA employment 
agreement negotiations have swung into 
a quickened pace in time with the tempo 
on which all of ALPA started off the 
new year. 


On January 9, Negotiator J. C. Chris- 
tie met with pilot and company repre- 
sentatives of Panagra in New York for 
first-series conferences.. These opening 
sessions were unduly complicated due to 
the fact that recently the Peruvian gov- 
ernment practically quadrupled income 
tax figures in Peru, putting an entirely 
new concept on the work picture and 
take home pay of Panagra pilots. Since 
the inception of the tax ruling, the com- 
pany has been working through various 
agencies to have this order rescinded. 
ALPA feels that regardless of what hap- 
pens the Panagra pilots must have pro- 
tection regarding this tax, which is about 
twice as high as taxes in the States. 

Although all parts of the opening letter 
were gone into during these meetings, 
most of the time was devoted to ways 
and means of resolving this tax problem, 
and the conclusion drawn at the end of 
the conferences on January 19, was that 
company officials have promised to have 
an answer to the Peruvian tax question 
within 30 days. 

In addition to Mr. Christie, other pilot 
representatives included W. L. Martin, C. C. 
Herold, 4 . Farnsworth, R. P. Sweeney 
and H. D. Schultz. Spokesmen for the com- 
pany were Douglas Campbell, vice-president 
and general manager, E. E. Spencer, assistant 


treasurer, T. J. Kirkland, vice-president and 
Frank Havelook, chief pilot. 


AA Case A-3255—Meanwhile Howard 
M. Jones, acting as ALPA’s representa- 
tive, was also in New York for media- 
tion on American Airlines’ (NMB Case 
A-3255). The hearing began on January 
16, with G. S. MacSwan as federal medi- 
ator. 

Pilot conferees present were W. M. Cary 
and Richard Lyons, of Council No. 22, New 
York; W. N. Allison, Council No. 62, Tulsa; 
Sheldon E. Pangburn, Council No. 6, Boston; 


and F. A. Spencer and J. Schwartz of Council 
No. 39, Chicago. 


The labor relations situation on AA 
isn’t good and they haven’t had a really 
down-to-earth air line official bargaining 
across the conference table for a long, 
long time, and the only ones who are 
seated there are lawyers who lawyer-like 
have their orders from the top. It’s a 
sad situation and one that isn’t capable 
of breeding anything good for the com- 
pany in the way of good company-pilot 
relations. 

The principal question on AA is the 
all-important-to-all-air-line-pilots mile- 
age limitation. The company is taking 
a very obstinate position and, according 
to the negotiators, their contention is, 
believe it or not, that a mileage limita- 
tion might be necessary at some future 
time but that the time has not yet been 
reached. We are now at speeds around 
300 miles an hour and 500 is just around 
the corner and yet, according to com- 
pany lawyer negotiators, the time has 
not arrived to establish a mileage limi- 
tation. Headquarters has witnessed some 
weird, willy-nilly contentions, but this, 
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at least for today, is the ultra-ridiculous 
one 


The mileage limitation question is in 
several other agreements but on Ameri- 
can Airlines it has progressed further 
than on any other air line. The company 
is opposing a mileage limitation pro- 
vision in the AA pilots’ amendments in 
many more ways than across the con- 
ference table. 


AOA Case A-31183— During his New 
York trip, Mr. Jones divided his time be- 
tween AA and American Overseas Air- 
lines in the hearing of National Media- 
tion Board Case A-3113 which involved 
pay for copilots, recapturing flying time 
from supervisory personnel, and also the 
newly-proposed paragraph (m) in the 
adjustment board agreement. R. J. Foran 
acted as mediator during the hearings. 

AAA Case A-3278—Karl J. Ulrich joined 
All American Airways’ pilots in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 16 for media- 
tion in National Mediation Board Case 
A-3278. Mr. James Kiernan has been 
appointed federal mediator. 

Pilot representatives are: A. L. Tucker, C. 
S. Schorr and Donald Reubert of Council No. 
94. Company officials at the hearings includ- 
ed Colin McIntosh, director of operations, 


Byron Moe, superintendent of flying and 
Henry Stimson, legal representative. 


This air line (AAA) has been operat- 
ing for a long time, in fact, since 1938, 
when it was organized under a special 
law (Experimental Air Mail Service Act) 
passed by Congress on April 15, 1938. In 
this law, the following part was included 
because of the intercession of ALPA: 
“The provisions of section 13 (relating 
to pay and working conditions and rela- 
tions of pilots and other employees) of 
the Air Mail Act of 1934, approved June 
12, 1934, as amended, shall apply to all 
contracts awarded under this Act.” 


The AAA pilots have been half in and 
half out of ALPA on a number of occa- 
sions since 1938 but not until approxi- 
mately the middle of 1949 did they all, 
with few exceptions, decide to become a 
permanent part of ALPA. Their total 
number is approximately 50. Their em- 
ployment agreement, which is now near- 
ing completion, has been in negotiation 
for many months. In the interim, some- 
place along the line, a company-union 
was organized, known as the All Ameri- 
can Airways Pilots Association, with 
which, of course, the company immedi- 
ately signed what the AAA pilots now 
refer to as an “alleged” employment 
agreement. 





a 

Proof of the Puddin 

Year end estimates by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
show the air lines making the great- 
est gains of all mediums of transpor- 
tation during 1949. Air freight, the 
Chamber of Commerce said, is up 34.8 
per cent, gross revenues have in- 
creased 13 per cent, and passenger 
miles rose 11.4 per cent. 

Yet, during this same period, oper- 
ating expenses rose only 9 per cent 
and, in doing more business, the air 
lines actually employed fewer pilots. 
Under any name, that is technological 
unemployment about which something 
must be done. That is the situation 
that a mileage limitation will remedy. 
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BOB (SOURDOUGH) HOPE MUSHES NORTH 
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—Acme Photo 


The man who has traveled every road imaginable in his movie career and 
also in his private life entertaining overseas troops, embarks on another real life 
journey bound for Alaska. When asked by the Army to stage a special holiday show 
for military personnel based in Anchorage, comedian Bob Hope gladly offered to sacri- 
fice his own holiday celebration at home. Grateful for the comic’s ready response 
the Air Force’s brass hats put a B-17 at Hope’s disposal so that his entire family 
might accompany him on his trip and keep both the G. I.’s and the Hope brood 


happy. 
take off for the far north. 


Above, Hope, his charming wife, Delores, and daughter, Linda, about to 





1950 LEC and MEC 


Election Results 


Although faced by the biggest election 
job it had ever undertaken, the Head- 
quarters’ Council Coordination and Ad- 
ministration Department, this year, com- 
pleted the task well ahead of schedule 
and both the 1950 LEC and 1950 MEC 
elections have been completed and the 
results certified. 

The MEC officers, namely the Master 


Chairman and Executive Board Copilot, 
listed in that respective order, are: 


Alaska Airlines: D. S. Thompson, A. Gar- 
land; All American Airways: A. L, Tucker, 
E. F. Akin; American Airlines: D. 8. Shipley, 
F. A. Spencer; American Overseas Airlines: 
E. J. Martin, J. F. Scott; Caribbean-Atlantic: 
P. A. Dye, L. J. Cintron; Challenger Airlines: 


R. J. Nicholson, D. S8. non; Chicago & 
Southern Airlines: A, J. Stauber, C. H. Kunz; 
Colonial Airlines: F. D. Smith, H. W. Hus- 


ton; Continental Air Lines: G. W. Johnson, 
H. W. Spores; Delta Air Lines: J. H. Bondur- 
ant, A. C. Bonner; Empire Airlines: H. H. 
Whithed, E. J. Cook; ying Tiger Line: J. 
P. Goldsmith, A. J. Machado; Hawaiian Air- 
lines: B. S. MacBride, J. E. Dudley; Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines: P. C. alters, H. T. Rhode; 
Monarch Airlines: M. E. O'Neill, J. G. Car- 





AND SOMEWHERE — 


IN BETWEEN... 


Of all the big planes, little 
planes and medium-sized 
planes making up the avia- 
tion scene, the air transporta- 
tion industry still lacks an 
all-around air line plane—a 
real “in-between” plane cap- 
able of establishing air routes 
wherever there is sufficient 
demand to financially support 
them. The plane that will do 
this job undoubtedly lies 
somewhere between these two 
extremes, the Gargantuan 
Stratocriuser, which is the 
largest commercially licensed 
aircraft in the United States, 
and the Lilliputian Mooney 
“Mite”, the smallest commer- 
cially licensed aircraft in the 
country. The Mooney weighs 
in at 500 pounds empty, car- 
ries one man and baggage, 
and cruises at 120 MPH. The 
Stratocruiser tips the scale at 
142,500 pounds loaded, car- 
ries up to 75 people and 
cruises at 300 to 340 MPH. 














SS 


A “Sweet” Send- Ott for UAL’s “Waipahu” 









Le A shower of sugar replaces 

4 the customary splash of cham- 
e pagne in the christening cere- 
monies of the newest United 
Air Lines’ Mainliner, the 
“Waipahu,” but the vigor 
with which Mrs. Han L’Orange 
christens the plane is no less 
enthusiastic. Assisting in the 
colorful send-off at a Hono- 
lulu airport, is the air line’s 
President, W. A. Patterson, 
himself gaily bedecked with 
the bright-blossomed leis of 
the island. The christening 
of the “Waipahu,” which was 
named in honor of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s Hawaiian birthplace, 
inaugurated United’s new 
service between the Mainland 
and Honolulu. This flight on 
January 15, 1950, was the 
earrier’s first of their new 
“~ eastbound schedule across the 

4 Pacific to California. 





ney; National Airlines: C. H. bf J. A. 
Meyer; Northeast Airlines: P. chofield, 
K. F. Ritz; Northwest Airlines: 
Haugen, V. A. Doyle; Pacific Northern ‘Air- 
lines: A. D. Gomez, E. Woodward; Pan 
American Airways: A. J. O’Donnell, R. T. 
Ames; Pioneer Airlines: M. E. Austin, R. W. 
Cage; 
Robinson Airlines: J. H. Ganley, C. W. 
Eanes: ‘a Pacific Airlines: William Talun- 
. Boyd; Trans-Texas Airlines: R. T. 
Barrett, D. K. Steele; TWA: N. G. Carper, 
H. Rabeneck; United Air Lines: W. E. 
Fallon, W. C. Methven; West Coast Airlines: 
M. E. Christman, D. K. Peters; Western Air 
Lines: A. W. Stephenson, R. H. Starley; Wis- 
consin Central Airlines: J. H. Downing, Ww. 
T. Engelking; Braniff Airways: T. A. Shaw, 
E. C. Orndorff; Capital Airlines: W. C. Pad- 
dack, R. G. Ratcliffe; Eastern Air Lines: S. 
W. Camden, R. M. Tedlock; Panagra: C. C. 
Herold, R. P. Sweeney. 


Principal LEC officers, namely the 
Chairman and Senior Copilot Representa- 
tive, according to Councils, are: 


No. 1, NWA-Eastern: K. B. Haugen, V. A. 
Doyle; No. 2, TWA-New York: Harrison 
Finch, J. I. Murphy; No. 3, TWA-Kansas 
City: N. G. Carper, W. A. Dixon; No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles: D. B. Kuhn, E. L. Olson; 
No. 5, UAL-Newark: Edward Nibur, "R. Sal- 
ber, Jr.; No. 6, AA-Boston: S. E. Pangburn, 

a Davies; No. 7, EAL-Atlanta: D. 
Cole, C. % Abercrombie; No. 8, NAL- Jackson- 
ville: C. H. Ruby, J. A. Meyer; No. 9, North- 
east: P. F. Schofield, R. Ei Dwyer; Neo. 10, 
PAA-Caribbean: G. . LeRoux, F. W. Bag- 
ott; No. Ii, Capital-Washington: W. R. 
ewell, T. J. Rucker; No. 12, UAL-Chicago: 
R. A. Stone, M. B. Stolley; No. 14, UAL-Salt 
Lake City: W. G. Kimball, R. §. ‘Lund; No. 
15, Continental-Denver: G. W. Johnson, H. 
W. Spores; 

No. 17, WAL-Los Angeles: A. W. Stephen- 
son, R. E. Knowles; No. 17, PAA-New York: 
W. H. Johnson, N. B. Bates; No. 18, EAL- 
Miami: E. P. Rordam, R. M. Tedlock; No. 
19, AA-Fort Worth: N. H. Sandlin, W. H. 
DeFee; No. 20, Capital, -Chicago: F. P. a a 
R. G. Ratcliffe: 0. 21, WAL-Inland: C. 
Sawerd, G. Shields; No. 22, AA-New York: 
W. M. Nag J. R. Lyons; No. 23, WAL-Salt 
Lake City: R. E. Clark, R. H. Starley; No. 
24, ha ae ae wre A. D. Heath. R. 
Wirth; No. 25, A-Chicago: R. D. Rae, R. 
W. Widhoim; No 26, PAA-Western: C. D. 
Shilson, P. B. Baxter; No. 27, UAL-Seattle: 
W. E. Fallon, D. W. Benster; No. 28, Co- 
lonial: F. D. ‘Smi ith, — W. Huston; No. 29, 

AOA: E. J. a RO Scott; No. 30, PAA- 
New risen: oe aise ‘WwW. T. Reavis; 


No. 31, AA-Lo hana J. J. O’Conneli, H. 
D. Schmidt; No, 32, Capital-Detroit: W. C. 
Paddack, J. Russell; No. 33, UAL-Denver: 
R. L. Spickelmier, W. C. Methven; No. 34, 


UAL-San Francisco: J. H. Gillespie, R.. P. 
sag No. 35, AA-Memphis: A. H. Toul- 
min, O. Brister: No. 36, PAA-Transatlan- 
tic: S. Doepke, Hutchinson; No, 37, 
. EB. Muhl, H. . Gillis; No. 38, 
oe C. a. Herold. D. B: Farns- 


“s 39, AA-Chicago: Emil Mego, F A. 
Spencer; No. 40, AA-Cleveland: C. E. Geet- 
ing, C. a be ois — No. 41, TWA-Boston:’ W. 
T. Rimpau, A. W. Wall; No. 42, Braniff: W. 
W. Betts, E. a Orndorff; No. 48, Delta- 
Chicago: W. L. Feucht, J. E. Ramage: No. 
44, Delta-Atianta: Floyd Addison, J. L. Nor- 
man; No. 465, beans meg City: P. C. Wal- 
MCA-Minneapolis: 
E. H. orott D. A. Martin: No. 47, Delta-Fort 
Worth: . Reinhart, V.E. Pruitt; No. 48, 
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C&S-New Orleans: A. J. Stauber, C. H. 
Kunz; No. 49, Pioneer: M. E. Austin, R. W. 
Cage; No. 50, AA-Nashviille: W. H. Drum- 
mond, K. P. Sisk; 3 51, EAL-New York: 
S. W. Camden, Jr., P. J. Quigley No. 52, 
UAL-New York: A. F. Tucker, E. N. McKit- 
trick; No. 53, Braniff-Lima: C. r Raines, E. 
G. Duncan; No. 54, NWA-Western: G. A. 
Henderson, 4..€ Bewley; No. 55, PAA-Seat- 
tle: J. M. Rusch, W. B. Wallace; No. 56, 
PAA-Transpacific: H. C. Kristofferson, R. 
T. Ames; No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles: S. Wip er, 
A. W. Knox; No. 58, rial: ene R. 
J. Wright, R. Gosnell; 59, EAL-Char- 
lotte: O. M. Gedken N. ig ‘ea No. 60, 
EAL-New Orleans: G. E. Griener, C. M. 
Kramer; No. 61, PAA-Houston: S. E. Enfield, 
A. J. Beaudet; No. 62, AA-Tulsa: ae 
Brown, J. D. Hu gins; No. 63, TWA-Cairo: 
R. 3. Cummings, (ee Greer; No. 64, Capi- 
tal-New York: W. = Henderson, G. A. Royce; 
No. 65, Hawaiian: B. S. MacBride, J. E. Dud- 
ley; No. 66, C & S-Memphis: J. Kelly, W. 
S. Craddock; 
No. 67, Capital- gettwsstnos: S. G. Adams, R. 
L. Pease; No. Alaska Airlines: D. S§. 
Thompson, A. Garland; No. , TWA-San 
Francisco: K. M. Ruppenthal, A. M. Lusk; 
No, 70, Continental-El Paso: C. M. Corbett, 
W. G. Coss; No. 71, Delta-Miami; J. H. 
Bondurant, A. C. Bonner; No. 72, EAL-Bos- 
ton; K. R. Hatt, A. P. Teulon; No. 73, NAL- 
Miami; D. E. Burch, R. J. Rohan; No. 74, 
C & §-Caribbean: E. ‘Fletcher, D. A. Young: 
No. 75, Capital-Norfolk: S. S. Smelser, J. H. 
Wylie; No. 76, EAL-Chicago: L. E. Hines, 7 
CW. Basham ; No. 77, Monarch: M. E. 
O'Neill, J. . Carney; No. 78, Empire: H. H. 
Whithed, EE ak Cook; No. 79, Pacific North- 
ern: A. D. Gomez, L. E. Woodward; No. 80, 
Trans-Pacific: William Talunas, F. T. Boyd: 
No. 81, Caribbean-Atlantic: P. ie bye, LL. J. 
Cintron; No. 82, West Coast: M. E. Christ- 





NEW UAL EXECUTIVE 


Newly-appointed as a ssistant to the 
President of United Air Lines is Otis E. 
Kline. In his 20-year career, Kline has 
risen from mechanic, to pilot, to air line 
executive. At one time he was employed 
by National Air Transport Company (later, 
Stout Air lines), a predecessor company of 
United, where he learned the flying game 
from the ground up. As a captain for 
United, he has flown over 2,000,000 miles. 





OTIS E. KLINE 
Up the Hard Way 


He has spent the past 18 months in special 
training in Mr. Patterson's office, and as 
executive assistant to the President, Mr. 
Kline will serve as a liaison between that 
office and all departments of the company. 
One of the earlier Association members, 
Mr. Kline. who holds ALPA membership 
No. 1418, belonged to Council No. 12, UAL- 
Chicago and Council No. 33, UAL-Denver 
in his days of active flying. In the early 
days of UAL and ALPA, he served as Dave 
Behncke’s first officer. 





man, D. K. sg No. 83, Panagra-Miami: 
H. D. Schultz, R. Sweeney; No. 84, TWA- 
Detroit: L. L. bale BB; Runkle; No. 
34 Trans-Texas: R. T. Barrett, D. K. Steele; 
86, Challenger: R. J. Nicholson, D. S. 
Scent: No. 87, AA-San Francisco: D. K. 
Smith, "W. G. Fuson; No. 88, Capital-New 
Orleans: J. C. Trevor, _— Morehead; No. 
89, Wisconsin-Central: H. Downing, W. T. 
Engelkin ; No. 90, diane Airlines; J. H. 
Ganley, W. Ennis; No. 91, AA-Buffalc: 
Vv. C. Johnson, C. L. B i. > 
troit: E, :F. Penn, W. V. Bolt; No. 938, AA- 
Washington: C. M. Clark, B. A. Bleakene™p: 
No. 94, All American Airway Ss: A. Tucker, 
E. Akin; No. 95, Capital- Butfald: ae, A. 
Drosendahl, G. W. Broome; No. 96, EAL- 
Houston: J. J. Randall, C. F. Hamner. 





ROLL CALL OF FRONT LINE AIR ARMADA 








Some of the nation’s fast- 
moving air might is caught 
sitting still long enough for 
an unusual group picture of 
most of the family of “front 
line” aircraft. Shown as they 
were lined up on the parking 
ramp of the Andrews Air 
Force Base recently (from 
front to back and left to 
right) are: The North Amer- 
ican F-86, holder of the 
world’s speed record of 670.- 
981 miles per hour; the Lock- 
heed F-80 “Shooting Star”’ 
the North American F.82 
night fighter; the Republic 
F-84 “Thunderjet’; the 
Northrop B-49 “Flying 
Wing”; the Consolidated Vul- 
tee B- 36, world’s largest land- 
based bomber; the Boeing 
B-47, which flew non-stop 
from Washington State to 
Washington, D. C., in three 
hours and 46 minutes; a 


the North American B-85. 
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ALPA’s recommendation for service 
testing of air line aircraft, which has 
been made at every opportunity, was 
again vigorously projected at an indus- 
try-wide meeting on the subject held in 


T. G. Linnert, of the ALPA Engineer- 
ing and Air Safety Department, sum- 
marized ALPA’s viewpoints at the hear- 
ing in an eleven-page statement. This 
statement dwelt on the origin of the 
recommendation at the 1946 ALPA Con- 
vention and ALPA’s follow-up of the rec- 
ommendation at safety hearings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and crash hearings. ALPA 
also pointed out the President’s Air Pol- 
icy Commission realized competition was 
forcing new air liners, without enough 
proving time, into operation with pas- 


ALPA pointed out that past history 
shows grounding of new air line air- 
planes has come about with terrific losses 
in revenue and lives. Regarding the rev- 
enue loss, usually the carrier is reim- 
bursed by increased mail pay; however, 
the loss of lives can never be reclaimed, 
nor are the five inch headlines conducive 
to selling the public on flying as a safe 


Groundings Are Costly—Regarding the 
economics involved, ALPA pointed out 
it is better to service test and pay that 
price than pay more than the price of 
service testing due to grounding a fleet 
of air liners, plus loss of lives, plus ad- 


” a 
ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND ALPA Views On Service 
STAT‘STICAL REPORT ° 
Shesonaben. tke SD Testing Are Presented 
BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
CUE 55.0. ctikansscaxwn 272 $106,942.09 
Delinquent 2 months to 
Re arr ee 1 273.39 
Accounts Receivable ........... 38.97 Washington, D. C., on January 17. 
SE aaa cepan ewes wsuscascectess 24,716.04 
Petty Cash ...... _ 10.00 
Change Fund . re 50.00 
Se OS ene 25,659.38 
Interest Purchased on Bonds.... 33.84 
Prepaid Loan Insurance......... 184.53 
ik. Ao es 273 $157,908.24 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable ...........0.+. $ 1.50 
ES INES Sas Ae ea eae 151,886,26 
Reserve for Bad Loans.......... 374.46 
Undivided Profits .............. 25.30 
ee re een 5,620.72 
Se ee $157,908.24 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 
(Year to Date) sengers. 
Income 
SnbeeR Oe TMS os vccnsnsasuseeas $7,828.26 
Income from Investments............... 174.00 
CE DON: osc conc cocccsesbcencces 15 
BOER o cuinacadeddedsceneeveu ae $8,002.41 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 347.25 
Educational Expemse............ceseee 43.60 
Borrowers’ Insurance .................-. 580.47 
Surety Bond Premium................. 166.50 
2 ee ee 10.00 
Miscellaneous General ................. J 
yf. > i - . 
ALPA Reimbursement ...............; 1,150.00 * mode of transportation. 
Mecca skacasebimasosmankes $2,381.69 
eee Tn $5,620.72 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members Dec. 31, 1949.. 1,093 
Loans Made Since Organization 
yn ER eee 8,435 
Loans Made Since Organization 
CAMED Si ccnccrgeasctnaesee sedans $213,657.68 “Or 
verse publicity. 














New CAR Part Acts As 
Statute of Limitations 


As a result of untiring efforts ex- 
erted by Headquarters over the past 
several years, the CAB has promul- 
gated a new part in the Civil Air 
Regulations which establishes a time 
limitation within which violations of 
the CAR shall be prosecuted. 


The provision, Part 301.2, “Rules of 
Practice in Air Safety Proceedings,” 
which becomes effective as of March 
1, 1950, provides as follows: 


“The Examiner shall, unless good 
cause is shown for the delay, dismiss 
any allegations in a complaint or show 
cause order requesting suspension of 
an airman certificate on the basis of 
alleged violations of Title VI or other 
misconduct occurring more than six 
months prior to the date of filing there- 
of, and shall dismiss any petition for 
review of the Administrator's refusal to 
issue an airman certificate filed more 
than six months after such refusal.” 











The recommendation of the Ninth Con- 
vention was: “That the first three (3) 
of new and rebuilt air line airplanes be 
service tested in actual air line operation 
for a minimum of 1,000 hours—under 
the most grueling, all-condition air line 
operation on the airways, without pas- 
sengers, but with maximum gross loads 
flown by pilots with parachutes. Permit 
carrying mail, express and cargo, while 
this proving period is being carried on.” 








RARE OCCURRENCE 1i7,r0t often that the entire 


“old man” himself to the office boy, are assembled together, as 
occurred at ALPA’s annual Christmas gathering. Clustered 
around the shimmering Yule tree, are the members of all 14 
departments who participated in the impromptu doings. It’s 
amazing how the group has grown in comparison to the original 
staff when ALPA had its beginning in 1930-31. At left, President 
Behncke surveys the internally-lighted globe just presented him 
by Karl J. Ulrich of the Employment Agreement Department 


January, 1950 


on behalf of the entire Headquarters’ staff. Expressing appre- 
ciation for this token of their friendship, Mr. Behncke warmly 
thanked the ALPA employees and told of his hopes that another 
Christmas will see the same group together in the Association’s 
new Headquarters’ building at 55th and Cicero in Chicago. The 
illuminated world globe was chosen with a similar thought in 
mind, as an appropriate functional and ornamental addition to 
the President’s new office. and symbolic of his tireless efforts 
on behalf of the air line pilots both in this country and inter- 
nationally. 
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NEEDED — A TRUE WORKHORSE 
REPLACEMENT FOR DC-3 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It could probably be the focal point of 
heated argument as to just what is at the root of the failure 
of the air line industry to produce a plane to serve low density 
traffic. It is a toss up whether the air lines’ skim-the-cream 
economic philosophy has been responsible for failure to pro- 
duce such a plane or whether failure to produce the plane has 
been responsible for such a philosophy. 

Hither way, an 





There is still another important angle to be conside.wed specifi- 
cally for an airplane of this type and that is passenger vision 
of the ground. An airplane that passengers can see out of will 
be a great sales asset for a more or less: local service plane 
of this type. 


SAFETY FACTORS: For safety, the basic design should: 
@ Provide good control as close to the stall as possible. 


® Provide a reversible propeller for safety in wet and icy 
runways. 


® Provide a fast retracting and extending landing gear. 
® Provide a steerable nose wheel. 


® Utilize the heat source of the engine exhaust for heating the 
cockpit, passenger cabin and thermal de-icing. 


® Provide a windshield with reliable de-icing means. 


®@ Install lights for detecting and observing ice accretion on the 
leading edges of wings. 


® Provide flexible fuel cells to carry the fuel. 
® Insure provisions for an adequate fuel supply. 


® Provide baggage compartments accessible to the flight crew 
for subduing fire in 





airplane to economi- 


cally serve low aen. - FOtile Drawings of Much-Needed Air Line Plane %*"- 





sity traffic has not 
been built to date. 
The air line pilots 
have little doubt 
that such a plane is 
needed and are cer- 
tain that, despite 
the challenge it 
poses to the design- 
ers and builders of 
air line aircraft, 
such a plane can be 
built. Here are the 
specifications, com- 
piled by the Air 
Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Engineering 
and Air Safety De- 
partment, which the 
air line pilots feel 
should be incorpo- 
rated into a plane 














that will “get the 
job done.” 


GENERAL SPEC- 

















IFICATIONS: A 
high wing or low 
wing all metal tri- 
cycle gear twin- 
engine monoplane of 


@ Provide accurate 
means of detecting 
“in flight” fires. 


© Provide a _ shutoff 


valve for all lines 


— = 
S\N 
containing in- 


° flammable fluids and 
i locate this valve a 
considerable distance 
aft of the engine 
nacelle firewall. 
@Incorporate an 
electrical system in 
which more than one 
electrical source is 
available to the elec- 
trical units installed 
in the airplane. 
® Avoid the use of 
electrical valves. 
® Provide for a suf- 
ficient space in the 
nose of .the fuselage 
to accommodate fu- 
ture devices such as 
collision warning 




















Here are the draftsman’s profile drawings, projected on the proposals of ALPA devices, navigational 
for an ideal air line airplane, of the type plane that is needed as a true workhorse 108, radar equip- 
replacement for the DC-3. At the left are sketches of such a plane of the high wing ™ent, etc. 
monoplane type; at the right a low-winged plane which meets the same specifications. © Provide adequate 





a size to utilize to the greatest possible extent DC-3 service 
maintenance facilities such as hangar space, fueling apparatus, 
service stands, etc. Fuselage cross section sufficient to seat 20 
to 26 passengers, four seats wide, except possibly at the rear, 
with aisle space between the seats, and with no passengers 
seated in the propeller danger area. 

SPEED: A high cruising speed is desirable but should 
not be obtained at the sacrifice of a low landing speed or high 
maneuverability. A stalling speed of 70 MPH or less is a 
“must” to utilize the small fields that are synonymous to small 
towns. Also to be borne in mind as a “must” is that because 
the small town airports serve as both air line and private air- 
ports, high maneuverability with slow approach and circling 
speeds is mandatory to avoid collision with small private air- 
craft. 


BASIC DESIGN: Design to be such that a combination of 
cargo and passengers can be realized. Since a prime function 
of the airplane requires many stops per day, emplaning and 
deplaning of passengers require study as to whether a high 
wing airplane with its fuselage close to the ground, or, a low 
wing design with fuselage higher from the ground, will be the 
most desirable. There are numerous claims regarding struc- 
tural and performance advantages for both low wing and high 
wing design. Both designs have merit and it is too contro- 
versial to choose between them without thorough analysis. 
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inspection means for 
the inspection of highly stressed portions of the airplane’s 
structure. 


® Provide a cockpit designed with the viewpoint to reduce pilot 
fatigue. 


® Provide pressurized cabins. 


®@ Provide a landing gear design that incorporates dual tires 
with one tire capable of supporting the load of the airplane. 

WINDSHIELD DESIGN: It is felt that specifications for 
windshield design can never adequately replace a full size 
mock-up where actual first-hand observations can be made. 
As a result, the mock-up should be such that it is possible to 
sit in the pilot’s and copilot’s seats at approximately the same. 
height as they will be when the plane is finished. Further, it 
is felt that the mock-up should not be confined within a closed 
room but that the mock-up of the windshield should face the 
outside so that a large area, such as an airport or an unob- 
structed view for about a mile ahead, can be seen. Placing 
a mock-up of the windshield in this manner enables the pilot 
to more fully evaluate the mocked-up windshield under study. 
It is the air line pilots’ belief that the windshield for an air 
line airplane should have the front glass as close to the pilot’s 
face as is practical. The reason for this is that during con- 
ditions of precipitation it is easier to look through a glass that 

(Continued at bottom of next page) 
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Complete First of 
Gross Weight Tests 


The first phase of the gross weight 
flight testing to check the adequacy of 
the “T” category formulas was com- 
pleted at Brownsville and El Paso, Texas 
and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January 
3-14 and the second phase has been ten- 
tatively set for mid-July. In conducting 
these tests, ALPA’s engineering repre- 
sentatives report, the ALPA flight test 
proposal was followed as closely as 
weather conditions and limited time and 
budgets would permit. 


As seems to be the case so often in 
flight testing, adverse weather conditions 
dogged the flight test group at not only 
one, but all three localities, bringing 
conditions that provided only a limited 
amount of the desired data. In Browns- 
ville, Texas, a cold front arrived and, as 
luck would have it, the group in seeking 
hot, humid weather encountered the 
coldest weather Brownsville has had in 
practically its entire history. A day prior 
to the tests it was 80° F. with high hu- 
midity that made it ideal for test pur- 
poses. At El Paso, conditions were some- 
what better, although, only one day of- 
fered calm wind and the other days of- 
fered 12 to 15 MPH winds. At Oklahoma 
City, one day’s testing in the morning 
was completed in winds up to approxi- 
mately 25 MPH. 

35 Take-Offs Made— Altogether 35 
take-offs were made with engine failure 
at the critical point, with temperatures 
at standard or slightly above and with 
varying wind conditions. This is only the 
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STUDY WEATHER REPORT PROCEDURES 








Pictured at ALPA Headquarters during a recent meeting is the Air Traffic Control 
& Airway Aids Advisory Committee as they study a proposal for new weather report- 
ing procedures. They are (I. to r.) C. F. Eck, Engineering & Air Safety Department; 
H. G. Portman, Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; T. G. Linnert, Engineering & 
Air Safety Department; J. Zalenas, Local Council No. 20, Capital-Chicago; R. A. 
Stone, Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; D. J. Smith, Local Council No. 25, TWA- 
Chicago; R. T. Moore, Local Council No. 43, Delta-Chicago; C. A. Lippencott, Local 
Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; and L. E. Place, Local Council No. 76, EAL-Chicago. 





completed data will not be available un- 
til similar extensive and exacting testing 
has been accomplished under summer 
conditions of maximum _ temperatures, 
high humidity? etc. 

ALPA's representatives were Captain Mel- 
vin Garlow, Capital Airlines; Captain Robert 


Stone, UAL; Captain Cecil Darnell, Braniff 
Airways and T. G, Linnert, ALPA Engineer- 


Haldeman, Chief of the Aircraft Components 
Section; Ray Malloy, Chief of the CAA Flight 
Engineering Section; James Beech, Flight 
Analysis Section CAA; Louis Borges, Flight 
Analysis Section; David Baker, Chief of Fiy- 
ing—CAA Aeronautical Center; Rudolph Ru- 
dasill, Instructor at the CAA Aeronautical 
Center and also active in the program were 
Cc. Operations’ personnel from various 
areas. . 
Representing the ATA were Captain Rich- 
ard Vinal, Engineering Pilot for PAA and 


initial phase of this testing program and 


ing. and Air Safety Department. 
hose present for the CAA were George 


Captoin Blake Cahill, Engineering Pilot for 
NWA. 








NEEDED: A TRUE REPLACEMENT FOR THE DC-3 








(Continued from Preceding Page) 

is closer to eyes than one that is farther away from the eyes. 

Another vital point is that the side windows should be as 
close to the pilot as possible in order that good vertical visi- 
bility can be obtained without the pilot bending over toward 
the window. It is felt that the best pilot vision in a cockpit 
is obtained by placing side windows and front windshield glass 
as close as possible to the pilot as will still permit a practical 
cockpit. Satisfactory windshield design is bound to result if a 
mock-up study of the proposed windshield design is reviewed 
by a group of pilots and their recommendations in regard to 
any proposed changes complied with. The best evaluation is 
to actually fly the proposed windshield at night, in daylight, 
and in precipitation, both day and night, before final approval. 
Good visibility can avoid collisions. 


INSTRUMENT AND FLIGHT CONTROLS ARRANGE- 
MENT: Again it is difficult to set up specifications for the 
instrument and flight controls arrangement on an airplane. 
A mock-up study of the instrument arrangement and the plac- 
ing of the flight controls, etc., will be the best means to design 
and lay out a cockpit that will enable the pilot to do a good, 
safe job of manipulating the various controls and reading the 
instruments necessary for air line flying. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that when the mock-up of the instrument and 
flight controls arrangement is completed, a group of air line 
pilots review the mock-up study and their recommendations 
for changes be complied with to insure a well-designed cockpit 
layout. 


COCKPIT AND INSTRUMENT LIGHTING: A mock-up is 
ideally suited for the study of cockpit and instrument lighting. 
A modern transport airplane is so complex that, in addition to 
good instrument lighting, it is necessary to have good cockpit 
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lighting as a whole because of the fact that many items re- 
quiring the attention of the pilots are located all over the 
area surrounding the cockpit. It is suggested that, if possible, 
the lighting scheme selected from the mock-up should be 
placed in a similar airplane cockpit and flown at night as a 
double-check to insure its adequacy. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN THE STRUCTURES ENGI- 
NEERS AND THE EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS: It is felt that 
if a mock-up is sufficiently complete in the routing of all fluid 
lines, electrical leads, control cables, etc., a more clear picture 
will be available to the structures engineers and the equipment 
engineers so that there will be a thorough understanding of 
the placement of items which require service doors, inspection 
plates, replacement, etc. Further, it is felt that air lines’ main- 
tenance engineers will be able to study a complete mock-up 
and point out units which will require service and replacement 
and have a word in saying how big inspection doors should be 
to adequately inspect or replace equipment units throughout 
the airplane. A review of our air line accidents reveals that 
means for adequate and rapid inspection and maintenance of 
mechanical units critical to the safe operation of the airplane 
will prevent future fatal accidents. 


SERVICE TESTING: Much of the actual operating punish- 
ment of any airplane comes about during take-offs and land- 
ings. An airplane now needed by the industry will receive 
such punishment. The items contained in this article will make 
for good design. The outline of mock-up requirements will 
eliminate costly mistakes. However, the final product should 
receive a severe service testing program at least 1,000 hours 
in regular scheduled operation without passengers, to bring out 
all the design “bugs” before the full green light is given to the 
production line. 
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PARACHUTE BRAKE 
Martin XB-51 three-jet ground support bomber is demon- 
strated in the first illustration hy U. S. Air Force. The speedy 


deceleration, for optional use by the pilot, allows landings on 
smaller combat fields and strips by the new bomber, whose 


faidaes braking 
technique on the new 








versatility is further enhanced by jet-assisted take-off bottles 
for minimum take-off run. 
mounted on pylons along the lower forward sides of the fuse- 
lage and internally in rear of the plane. On the air lines, the 
pilots will settle for the safety margin provided by the less 
dramatic, but efficient, braking power of reverse thrust props. 


Powerful J-47 jet engines are 





Mandatory Reverse 
Props Recommended 


As the result of the investigation of 
the TWA Constellation accident at the 
Chicago Midway Airport on December 18, 
ALPA has again reiterated the need for 
industry-wide implementation of ALPA 
Air Safety Recommendation No. 234 call- 
ing for reversible props on air line air- 
craft. 

In a statement read into the record of 
the CAB hearing held in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, ALPA’s representatives de- 
clared: “Every lost day that delays the 
time when all air liners are equipped 
with reversible pitch propellers may 
prove extremely costly. ALPA requests 
the cooperation of the CAB in making 
reverse thrust propellers mandatory on 
all air line airplanes. The whole aero- 
nautical industry would benefit from a 
better safety record.” 

Submitted in 1948—-ALPA Air Safety 
Recommendation No. 234 was first sub- 
mitted to the CAB by the Association on 
September 24, 1948, and states: “Rever- 
sible pitch propellers must be installed 
on all air line airplanes at the earliest 
possible time. Their use must be re- 
stricted to that of air safety to com- 
pensate for ice, snow, rain and rough 
runways; the preceding items are not 
presently accounted for by present run- 
way limitations. Under no conditions 
should the reversible pitch propeller be 
permitted to reduce runway length re- 
quirements or increase take-off gross 
load due to shorter start stop distance 
possible with reverse thrust propellers.” 

The accident occurred practically in 
ALPA’s backyard when the plane was 
unable to stop after a landing at the 
Chicago Midway Airport, plowed through 
the airport fence, and stopped at thé in- 
tersection of Cicero Avenue and 63rd 
Street, at the southeast corner of the 
Chicago Midway Airport. (ALPA’s new 
building is at the northeast corner. Tish. 
Tish.) 

The ALPA crash investigating team was 
composed of Captain R. G. Strait who served 
on the operational committee; C. F. Eck, of 
the Headquarters’ Engineering and Air Safety 
Department, who acted as an observer on the 
Structures Committee throughout the entire 
examination. of the aircraft, its brakes, and 
its accessory components; and T. G. Linnert, 


ALPA Engineering Department head, who co- 
ordinated ALPA’s investigatory activities. 
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Flying Tiger Pilots Go ALPA 

Another new air line—the Flying Tiger 
Line—has been added to ALPA’s roster, 
bringing to 33 the total number of air 
lines whose pilots now enjoy the repre- 
sentation and job protection advantages 
of the Air Line Pilots Association. Three 
Local Councils have been established for 
the Flying Tiger pilots—Local Council 
No. 97, Burbank, California; Local Coun- 
cil No. 98, Denver, Colorado; and Local 
Council No. 99, Newark, New Jersey— 
and ballots for election of their Local 
Executive Councils left Headquarters on 
January 6. * 


60 MILES HIGH 





~~, 
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A U. S. Air Force upper- atmosphere 
research rocket, the “Aerobee,” shoots 
from its launching tower at Holloman Air 
Force Base, Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
USAF guided missile testing center. On 
this launching the rocket went 60 miles 
above the earth. Twenty feet long, it is 
slightly over one foot in diameter with 
three fins to provide stability. Powered 
by liquid-fuel rocket motor, the “Aero- 
bee” has altitude capacity of over 75 
miles and has attained speeds of 3,000 
miles an hour. Rocket research data is 
obtained from electronic instruments it 
carries. 





Carriers Trying to Up 
Weights On 4 Planes 


The ever-present problem of the car- 
riers constantly increasing the gross 
weights on already overloaded airplanes 
is again upon the air line pilots in full 
force. During the past month, the car- 
riers have attempted to increase gross 
weights on four different types of air- 
craft. 

One carrier attempted to push the 
gross weight of DC-3’s up to 26,900 lbs. 
despite the fact that the airplane was 
not even equipped with fuel dump valves. 
The carrier’s excuse was the same old 
dirge that the airplane could not be oper- 
ated profitably at the normal gross and, 
in addition, they did not intend to carry 
passengers in the aircraft! The pilots 
agree it is not suitable for gravy skim- 
ming. Fortunately, through the alertness 
and prompt intervention of the Master 
Chairman, with the coordination of 
Headquarters, this increase was success- 
fully halted. 

Another notorious well-known air line 
is attempting to increase the gross weight 
of the weary and overloaded Lodestar. 
Prompt intervention by Headquarters 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
stopped all moves in this direction. 

Still in the picture are projected in- 
creases on the DC-4 and the Boeing 
Stratocruiser. Although the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser has been in active air line duty 
for only a few months, Pan American 
Airways is already projecting a gross 
weight increase of 6,000 Ibs. on this air- 
plane. Headquarters is active in both of 
these cases and is maintaining the Asso- 
ciation’s position that no gross weight 
increases should be approved without the 
active participation of the air line pilots 
in any tests which are conducted nor 
without the full approval of the pilots 
who fly the equipment. 





Have you wondered what gift to 
give the 1949 Council Chairman or 
some Committee Chairman in appre- 
ciation of a difficult job well done? 
Why not give an official ALPA ring 
properly engraved with the council’s 
sentiments? No finer nor more appre- 
ciative gift can be made. The Council 
Department will take care of all the 
ordering details for you. Contact them 
for complete information and order 
blanks. 
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On-PAA, a Complete 
180° for Company 


In a continuing effort to find a satis- 
factory solution to the furloughing by 
Pan American Airways of 146 copilots 
with the possibility of more to follow, 
President Behncke met with the PAA 
Master Executive Council in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 24, 25 and 26. The 
principal points of discussion centered 
around ways and means of returning as 
many of the laid off copilots as possible 
to employment and preventing further 
lay offs. 

The contention of Headquarters and 
the PAA MEC is that if the company 
would comply with its Employment 
Agreement, with particular reference to 
the flight time limitation contained there- 
in, and all Civil Air Regulations affect- 
ing their operation, there would be no 
cause for lay off of any pilots in com- 
plete reversal of previous policy. 


“HAP” FLIES WEST 


General H. H. (Hap) Arnold, the man 
who learned to fly under the tutelage of 
the Wright Brothers and commanded the 
greatest Air Force in the nation’s history, 
died this month at the age of 63. His 
death came on January 15 after a series 
of heart attacks that had plagued him 
since his retirement in 1946. 

Arnold, who was a friend and disciple of 
the late General Billy Mitchell and his 
separate Air Force plan, capped three 
decades as a pilot and fighting man 
by commanding the Air Force that whipped 
the vaunted German Luftwaffe and helped 








GENERAL ARNOLD 
Rest for the Eagle 


clear the skies of Japs. A West Point 
graduate, General Arnold was one of the 
first military pilots to use radio to report 
his observations and he was one of the 
first army pilots to carry mail. He served 
in the Panama Canal Zone during World 
War I and continued to rise in the Air 
Force until his assignment as Assistant to 
the Chief of the Air Corps in 1936. 

President Roosevelt reached far down 
the list of eligible officers in 1938 to pick 
Arnold, then a temporary Brigadier Gen- 
eral, to head the Air Corps. When he was 
made Chief in 1938, Arnold went to work 
to expand the force to 15,000 planes and 
96,000 men. By 1945 he had built the force 
to 70,000 planes and 2,200,000 men. He 
was a five-star general when he retired 
on June 30, 1946, as the first Commanding 
General of the Army Air Force. 
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ALPA FCU HOLDS 3RD ANNUAL MEETING 


iii 


Captain George C. Duvall, treasurer of the Air Line Pilots Association Federal 





i 


Credit Union, reads the treasurer’s report for the past year at the ALPA FCU annual 
meeting held on January 18, 1950. The reports from the President, Credit Committee 
and Supervisory Committee were also presented at that time. In addition to Captain 


Duvall, others in the photo are (1. to r.) 


R. 


W. Widholm, of ALPA FCU Board of 


Supervisors, Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; S. A. Colvin of Headquarters’ 
Council Coordination and Administration Department, Secretary of the Credit Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Nominating Committee; and Captain Eugene K. Swallow 
of Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago, who served on the Nominating Committee. 





ALPA Approach Lights in the Forefront 


With abandonment of the slope line 
system of approach lights as the U. S. 
standard by the CAA, the ALPA single- 
row approach light configuration has 
come into the forefront for adoption as 
the national standard. The CAA’s deci- 
sion to withdraw their support of the 
slope line system was announced at a 
meeting of the Munition Board’s Army, 
Navy, Civil Subcommittee on Visual Aids 
to Air Navigation only two days after a 
meeting of the Approach Light Evalu- 
ation Panel on January 10. 

At the ALEP meeting on January 10, 
ALPA submitted a 33-page brief round- 
ing up the Association’s findings in the 
evaluation of flights and studies for a 
recommended standard of an approach 
light system. This all-inclusive report 
contained the latest specifications and 
drawings for a single row of approach 
lights; evaluating reports of test flying 
by members of the ALPA Approach 
Light Committee members, namely A. W. 
Stainback, UAL; C. G. Sperry, UAL; F. 
A. Sargent, TWA; W. F. Peterson, TWA, 
and E. O. Laakso, TWA; an ALPA En- 
gineering Department study and diagram 
of the area affected and fixture locations 
required by configurations of three ap- 
proach light systems; and the sum- 
mary and conclusions to be drawn from 
the studies to date. 


Great Significance—Representing 
ALPA at these meetings which may ulti- 
mately have the greatest air safety sig- 
nificance of any within a long, long time, 
were President David L. Behncke, Cap- 
tain E. A. Cutrell, of AA, and Captain 
A. W. Stainback, of UAL. There is no 
doubt in the industry that the facts sub- 
mitted by ALPA at this meeting pro- 
foundly influenced the decision of the 
CAA before the ANC two days later. 


In announcing the CAA’s abandonment 
of the slope line system, CAA Adminis- 


trator Delos W. Rentzel said that studies 
had shown that terrain problems made 
the slope line configuration impractical 
for at least half of the airports consid- 
ered for the new high-intensity lighting 
system. 


ALEP Meets Again Feb. 13.—The next 
official action on approach lights is ex- 
pected at a special meeting of the ALEP 
which is scheduled for February 13 in 
Washington, D. C. At this meeting, ALPA 
will place the IFALPA operational re- 
quirements for approach lights before the 
Panel. These requirements based upon 
the ALPA system were adopted by the 
Tenth Convention and are as follows: 


® The arrangement of lights shall be 
of an unmistakable character and readily 
distinguishable from extraneous lighting. 


® The indications from the system re- 
ceived by the pilot shall resemble as far 
as possible those received in normal day 
flying, so that reactions by the pilot shall 
be instant and instinctive. 


® The direction of the approach path 
shall be defined by a single line of high- 
intensity lights, this line to be the exten- 
sion along the approach path of the cen- 
ter line of the runway. 


® Distance from the runway threshold 
shall be indicated by configurations of 
lights situated at certain defined inter- 
vals along the approach path, these con- 
figurations to be of easily distinguishable 
character and varying in pattern accord- 
ing to distance. 


@ Indication of the aircraft’s attitude 
in the rolling plane, and the bank azi- 
muth relationship, shall be provided by 
horizontal bars. 


@ The lights shall be capable of in- 
tensity variation to concord with chang- 
ing weather conditions. 
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The Douglas-built C-124 Globemaster 11, largest production transport plane ever 





built in America undergoes its first test flight. The plane was designed to carry large 
military vehicles or 200 full-equipped soldiers. Gross weight of the plane is 175,000 
pounds with a payload of 50,000 pounds. The fuselage is 127 feet long, ending in a 
48 foot high tail. The Globemaster is powered by 4 engines. To illustrate the size 
of the new plane, a picture of the nose wheel of the Douglas C-124 is shown in inset. 












Happenings 


By D. FOLLOWS 
Secretary, IFALPA 

The most important news of IFALPA 
this month is the announcement of the 
next conference of the organization, 
which will be held in Brussels from April 
17 to 20, 1950. The conference, which 
will be the fourth to be held by the 
Federation, will take place in the Maison 
des Ailes, 53, avenue des Arts. Ten items 
are on the preliminary agenda for con- 
sideration. 

In addition to routine business, such as 
a report on the Copenhagen conference, 
the President’s report, the Secretary’s re- 
port and financial statements, and appli- 
cations for membership, the agenda also 
includes ratification of resolutions passed 
at the Copenhagen conference, consider- 
ation of those matters arising from pre- 
vious conferences—and those matters re- 
ferred to the conference by member or- 
ganizations. 

Formal ratification of Copenhagen con- 
ference resolutions will be required on 
the following subjects: Assistance to 
Member Organizations; Location of the 
Secretariat; Instrument Rating for First 
Officers; Airworthiness; Deterioration of 
Aircraft with Age; Altimeters in Control 
Towers; Representation at International 
Meetings relating to Air Line Transpor- 
tation and Labor Problems Generally. 

Matters arising from previous confer- 
ences requiring attention are: Reading 
of the Pressure Altimeter; Effects of 
Pressurization on Aircraft Crews; Flights 
under Instrument Flight Rules and Vis- 
ual Flight Rules; Crew Complement; and 
Operation of Aircraft. 

The annual election of officers and the 
election of auditors will also be con- 
ducted at the Brussels conference. 
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New Regional Office 

An ALPA Los Angeles Regional Office 
has been set up at 6214 West Manchester 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California, and is now 
in operation. Captain H. B. Cox of Amer- 
ican Airlines is the ALPA Regional Vice 
President for the Los Angeles area. The 
councils served by the office are: Local 
Council No. 31, AA-Los Angeles; Local 
Council No. 16, WAL-Los Angeles; Local 
Council No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles; Local 
Council No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles; and 
Local Council No. 97, FTL-Burbank. 


ALPA FCU Dividend 
Double Last Year’s 


The third annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the ALPA Federal Credit Union 
was held on January 18, 1950, at Head- 
quarters. The reports from the ALPA 
FCU President, Treasurer, Credit Com- 
mittee and Supervisory Committee were 
presented at the meeting, indicating a 
very successful year for the ALPA FCU 
from every conceivable angle. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was adoption of a motion, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors, 
that a dividend of 4%% be paid on the 
1949 account. This dividend is more than 
twice as large as that of last year’s 2% 
dividend. 

President Reports—The Credit Union, 
it was reported, is adopting a machine 
accounting system as of January 1, 1950, 
and a general fulltime manager is being 
hired for the Credit Union, both moves 
which should result in better and more 
rapid service for the members. 
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CREDIT UNION SAVINGS Every Pay Day 

In his annual ALPA FCU President’s 
report, Mr. Behncke said “that if every 
member of the ALPA FCU could bring 
in a member, it would increase the mem- 
bership of the ALPA FCU 100% over- 
night.” 








Air line pilots have always been the choice of our flying presi- 
dents—the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and now Harry S. Truman 


PROMOTION 


—to man the controls of their personal planes. Since 1947, when he took leave from 
American Airlines to return to active duty, Lt. Col. Francis Williams has been Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal pilot. Recently, “Frenchy” was promoted to full Colonel. In 
a brief ceremony at the White House, President Truman personally pinned on his 


Colonel Williams is a member of Local Council No. 31, AA-Burbank. 
Tue Am Line PILot 


“eagles.” 
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Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














ANTIHISTAMINIC COLD CURES 


_Recently there has been widespread adver- 
tising an romotion of antihistaminic drugs 
as “‘cure alls’’ for the common cold. 
Antihistaminic drugs are not new to the 
medical profession, since they have been used 
for several years in the treatment of allergies. 
These drugs contain ingredients which sup- 
press release of the powerful body chemical 
called histamine. This latter chemical when 
released in the body incites the trigger- 
mechanism that causes allergic manifestations. 


It is believed that once the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose and throat is in a state of 
allergic reaction, that its immunity is im- 
paired and it then provides a culture medium 
for invading virus and bacteria. 


_ This allergic reaction as the basis for colds 
is generally true in allergic individuals. How- 
ever, it is probably questionable in individ- 
uals who have little or no allergy. Many doc- 
tors have reported good results with this 
type of treatment in as high as 72 per cent 
of the treated cases. In actual practice we 
are unable to substantiate such a high pro- 
portion of cures. In my own experience about 
50 per cent of colds treated have been aborted 
by this treatment. The remaining 50 per cent 
have received practically no benefit. Some in- 
dividuals have reported they believed their 
— were actually made worse by the treat- 
ment. 


Not a “‘Cure All’’—In other words it seems 
that this type of treatment will be beneficial 
to some individuals and of no value to others. 
Definite harm can result from any treatment 
regarded as a ‘‘cure all’’ since most patients 
will tend to depend on the treatment alone, 
and fail to get the proper rest and keep their 
bodies warm and avoid chilling. As we all 
have known for many years, a cold is often 
aborted by remaining in bed and keeping 
warm and getting a good intake of fluids for 
24 hours. 


There is another real danger when anti- 
histaminics are taken. This danger is the side 
effects, the most pronounced being drowsi- 
ness. Many patients also complain of dizzi- 
ness, insomnia, nervousness, and headache. 
Drowsiness and inability to remain awake is 
the major side-effect and the most dangerous 
one. 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association has warned 
the public against the indiscriminate use of 
these antihistaminic drugs. The Council fur- 
ther is of the opinion that while some scien- 
tific data has been accumulated to indicate 
there is some value in this treatment, it is 
not convinced the results are sufficient to 
warrant the positive statements that are being 
made. The Council further warns that in- 
stances have been reported of users of these 
drugs becoming drowsy and even falling 
asleep while at work, and in some cases while 





And Then, What Happens 
To Our Air Reserve? 


As an indication of the ever widen- 
ing circle of services which the ALPA 
is called upon to render to its member- 
ship, is the Association’s recent inter- 
vention of the Trans-Texas CAB Docket 
No. 3720 upon the outcome of which 
hangs the jobs of the pilots employed 
by that air line. 

CAB Docket No. 3720 presents the 
issue: “Does the public necessity re- 
quire that the CAB permit the tempor- 
ary certificate issued Trans-Texas Air- 
ways to expire on May 13, 1950?” It 
goes without saying that, if the certifi- 
cate of Trans-Texas is permitted to ex- 
pire, every air line pilot employed by 
that company would at once lose their 
means of livelihood. 

The Association has filed its Petition 
to Intervene in the case upon the 
grounds that the further depletion of 
the ranks of the air line pilots will 
jeopardize the National Defense. 
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Despite wintry weather. which has set- 
tled on Chicago with a belated vengeance, 
each week brings progress in the con- 
struction of ALPA’s new Headquarters’ 
building. Behind the tarpaulins that have 
provided a protective wall for the work- 
men, activity has continued, good weather 
and bad. Another phase in the building 
started this month as the first exterior stone 
was installed, a step soon to be followed 
by the laying of the first brick. The first 
stonework to be installed was that at the 
southeast corner of the building. In top 
photo, M. J. Connors of ALPA Headquar- 
ters’ staff, who maintains a constant check 
on the work, under Mr. Behncke’s direc- 
tion, double checks with one of the stone 
masons before the stone is permanently 
set. In the other four photos are rounded 
up various stages of activity in the con- 
struction which, in view of seasonal diffi- 
culties, has been maintained at a remark- 
ably constant rate. 


First Stone Installed on ALPA’s Building 





driving cars or operating machinery. The 
Council also states that experience with these 
antihistaminic drugs is insufficient to permit 
knowledge of whether they are harmless when 
used over periods of time, and the amounts 
taken by an individual in persistent colds 
may exceed the amount that has been estab- 
lished as normally safe. 


The Chicago Board of Health has_ issued 
warnings against the use of antihistaminic 
drugs to stop colds in infants and small chil- 
dren, without the advice and approval of a 
physician. 

Dangerous Side Effects—Drowsiness and in- 
ability to remain awake following ingestion 
of these drugs is the most common com- 
— and the most dangerous side-effect. 

ome individuals are more sensitive to this 
sedative action than others. One thing is 
positive, and that .is there is a cumulative ac- 
tion built up in the body. When the drugs 
are taken in regular doses every 3 or 4 hours, 
a greater amount of the drug is present in 
the body than is contained in one dose. In 
other words the drug is not eliminated as 
rapidly as it is being ingested. I have had 
this complaint from many individuals. They 
did not feel sleepy on the first or second dose 
of the drug, however sleepiness became very 
marked after the third or fourth dose. 


As I stated before, doctors have used these 
antihistaminic drugs for some time in the 
treatment of hay fever and other allergies. 
I have never prescribed any of the drugs 
without admonishing the patient to watch for 
the feeling of drowsiness, and further advised 
that while taking the drug, they should not 
drive a car or pilot aircraft. 


The Navy has reported a case where a 
pilot who had been taking an antihistaminic 
drug to cure a cold prior to a flight, became 
so confused that he had to be ‘“‘talked down’”’ 
to a landing, even to such small details as to 
telling him when to drop his flaps, reduce 
his power, etc. In this case there was a defi- 
nite condition developed, consisting of mental 
confusion, loss of alertness, and a slowing of 
reaction time, without an actual loss of con- 
sciousness. 


Best Advice: ‘‘See a Doctor’’—The following 
case was recited to me by an air line captain 
about his copilot. He had made many flights 
with this same copilot and felt very con- 
fident of his ability. On this particular flight 
the copilot was making the landing, however 
he was so erratic the captain had to help 
him out. The copilot seemed drowsy in the 
cab en route to a hotel. Immediately after 
reaching the hotel the copilot went to bed 
and slept soundly for 12 hours. After he 
awakened the captain questioned him and 
learned he had taken 4 doses of an advertised 
antihistaminic drug on the same day of the 
flight. Had not the captain been on the alert, 
that landing would have been disastrous. 


Flight surgeons have given much thought 
to the dangers of taking antihistaminic prepa- 
rations and piloting aircraft. It seems the 
best advice to the pilot is: Do not take anti- 
histaminic drugs for a cold, unless advised 
to do so by your flight surgeon or physician 
and remain under his care while taking the 
drug. The next best advice is: If you do take 
an antihistaminic drug for a cold without 
medical advice, do not fly for a minimum 
period of 15 hours following the last dose. 


Remember you may not get sleepy on the 
first or second dose, but = may develop 
uncontrollable sleepiness after the third or 
fourth dose due to the cumulative action of 
the drug in your body, and sufficient time 
must be allowed to completely eliminate the 
drug prior to a flight. 
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JETS ON CANADIAN AIR ROUTES IN ‘5! 
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The first jet-propelled aircraft to be ordered by any North American commercial 
aviation company is the DeHavilland “Comet,” two of which have reportedly been 
ordered by Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Delivery of the first one is scheduled for late 
1951. The planes, which have a speed of 500 miles per hour and a range of 4,200 
miles, will be used on routes between Vancouver, B.C., Tokyo and Hong Kong. Also 
coming into the picture is the Canadian-developed and Canadian-produced Avro, 
another jet, in which at least one United States air line is reported to be more than 


just mildly interested. 





WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





During the last month, Headquarters’ 
and pilot representatives have been in 
almost constant attendance at Washing- 
ton meetings involving approach lights, 
Master Executive Council meetings, em- 
ployment: agreement negotiations, Con- 
gressional conferences, the establishment 
of National Defense areas, and a meet- 
ing held by CAB Bureau of Safety Regu- 
lation to discuss mechanica! dependabil- 
ity of airplanes newly introduced into air 
carrier service. A large portion of this 
work on “must” projects has been han- 
dled personally by President David L. 
Behncke, who constantly amazes all of 
us with his ability to continue at top 
speed with practically no rest, sleep or 
let-up. 

In the face of this increasingly heavy 
schedule, it is easy to see that Headquar- 
ters’ services in the interests of the 
ALPA membership will set up a new 





Behncke Meets With 


Defense Department 

On January 31, the Air Line Pilots 
Association, represented by President 
Behncke, met with the Department of 
Defense at the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to discuss procedures for 
positive identification of aircraft fly- 
ing in various areas within or adjacent 
to the international boundaries and 
designated defense areas. 

The purpose of the meeting, which 
was participated in by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, CAA, Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, was to advise civil air- 
craft operators of air defense prob- 
lems and to seek their cooperation in 
filing flight plans and making position 
reports in addition to those which 
must be submitted to the CAA under 
current civil air regulations. 
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high in work schedules during 1950, with 
Washington as the focal point. 


* * & 


Prototype Bills—Washington is again 
witnessing some neat 180 degree changes 
in the statements of airplane manufac- 
turers, air lines, and others who have 
been before various committees of Con- 
gress on prototype aircraft bills. Air Sec- 
retary Symington recently stated before 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that the program of 
the Department of Defense for the build- 
ing of prototype aircraft had been turned 
down by the Budget Bureau on the basis 
that “it is not within the President’s 
present plans.” The proposed prototype 
program would permit the Department 
of Defense to finance a program for the 
development of a transport-cargo plane 
adaptable to commercial air line use. 
This recent development has put the pro- 
totype aircraft proposals “up in the air.” 


In addition to the prototype plan, the 
proposed creation of a merchant marine 
of the air now before Congress has been 
opposed strongly by the Air Transport 
Association on the basis that “it would 
make air transport a subsidy ridden in- 
dustry for the indefinite future, and bring 
it closer and closer to Government 
ownership as time passed.” 


* * * 


Designate Defense Areas— Full im- 
plication of the action taken as a result 
of a meeting with the Department of 
Defense on January 31, upon the air 
lines, and particularly upon private fly- 
ing, is being watched with great interest 
by all pilots. President David L. Behncke 
represented ALPA at this meeting. The 
meeting was opened by General Muir S. 
Fairchild, Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, and was keynoted by General 
Hoyt S. Vandenburg. Other military rep- 
resentatives attending included: Major 


General S. E. Anderson, Director of Plans 
and Operations; Brigadier General Her- 
bert B. Thatcher, Deputy Chief of Oper- 
ations, Continental Air Command. Gov- 
ernment agencies represented included 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Air Coordinating 
Committee and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Air lines, air line pilots, non- 
scheduled operators, private flyers and 
state aviation officials were also present. 


Positive identification procedures of air- 
craft flying in areas within or adjacent 
to National Defense area boundaries 
were discussed. Identification of all 
planes, either through CAA flight plans, 
electronic means, or individual military 
interceptors will be carried out in the 
areas established at this meeting. It is 
understood that this is only the begin- 
ning and that other areas will be in- 
cluded as soon as personnel and equip- 
ment are available. 


* + & 


RTCA Spring Assembly — The RTCA 
1950 Spring Assembly meeting, scheduled 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, March 30-31, offers 
a program that is of exceptional interest 
to the members of ALPA: The SC-31 
Transition System. 


It’s a down to earth story of where 
the SC-31 program stands today ... for 
the pilot, operations man, and engineer. 
Approximately two dozen speakers from 
manufacturers, government agencies and 
operating organizations will address the 
Assembly with the help of movies, slides 
and equipment, on display from some 
fourteen or more manufacturers. At- 
tendance at the meeting is not limited 
to RTCA members. Everyone having an 
interest in the Common System is invited. 
ALPA Headquarters and the Washington 
Office recommend that everyone having 
an opportunity to attend this meeting 
should make it a “must.” It is suggested 
that those who plan to attend make hotel 
reservations well in advance since Wash- 
ington will be in the height of its Cherry 
Blossom season at this time. 


* * * 


Year’s Mystery—One of 1949’s great- 
est mysteries in the aviation field has 
resulted from the following figures: Pan 
American Airways’ year end report lists 
61,400 passengers carried in 1949 from 
the United States to Europe .over the 
North Atlantic ...a total of 5,400 more 
than the previous year. Total passen- 
gers carried on the PAA New York- 
Bermuda run amounted to 22,500. Pas- 
sengers carried to and from Latin Amer- 
ica to the LaGuardia terminal—120,190. 
PAA’s Atlantic Division plane miles were 
two million more than in 1948. Express 
pounds—319,000 more than in 1948. Mail 
pounds up 139,000 over 1948. 

PAA’s estimate of Trans-Atlantic busi- 
ness for 1950... at least 30 per cent 
higher than 1949. Preparation for the 
handling of this predicted 30 per cent in- 
crease in business in 1950... a layoff 
of 146 pilots. There can be no doubt that 
PAA officials will be asked by members 
of Congress to explain this paradoxical 
situation and that any explanation such 
as “technological reductions” will be un- 
satisfactory to the legislators. 


THE AiR LinE PILot 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


In 1950, air safety vs. performance 
was every bit as lively an issue as it 
is today. As in 1950, the tendency a 
decade ago was likewise toward “pa- 
per” performance improvements in air 
line aircraft—improvements wrought 
solely by tampering with the CAR at 
the expense of safety, by a relaxation 
of standards. 


Then, ALPA’s stand was that IMPROVE- 
MENTS MUST BE GENUINE ONES 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY TECHNICAL 
PROGRESS RATHER THAN RULE 
CHANGING. Today, that same, sound 
philosophy is also applicable, applicable 
enough that the following words of ALPA’s 
President Behncke, as set down in the 
January, 1940 issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, are worthy of verbatim repetition: 

“Since the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
took over the regulatory control of civil 
aeronautics, a number of changes have 
been made in Civil Air Regulations and 
others are being considered. When the 
new agency assumed its duties on August 
22, 1938, a start had to be made some 
place and it was for this reason that it 
immediately adopted the old Bureau of Air 
Commerce Regulations in toto.’’ 

‘Since that time, numerous changes have 
been made to bring these regulations in 
line with the requirements of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Im addition, a 
number of new changes have been made 
and more are being considered the most 
important of which probably are those 
having to do with the performance require- 
ments of air line equipment. A number of 
conferences have been held in which all 
interested parties were invited to partici- 
pate with the view of unraveling the nu- 
merous knotty problems involved in this 
part of the federal regulatory problem.” 

“Representatives of the Air Line Pilots 
Association have been present at all of 
these conferences and the keynote of all 
their comments and suggestions has been 
in the direction of increasing the safety 
of air line equipment performance through 
the medium of basic changes in design 
that will afford improved stalling char- 
acteristics, greater maneuverability, and 
more responsive controllability in any be- 
yond the stall.”’ 

‘‘However, the principal bone of conten- 

tion in all of these conferences has cen- 
tered around the matter of increasing land- 
ing speeds. The engineers representing 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the 
manufacturers, and, in fact, almost a: 
one except the pilots, are a the 
complete elimination of the present land- 
ing speed requirements. The pilots have, 
however, clung tenaciously to the propo- 
sition that the present landing speed part 
of the Civil Air Regulations should be left 
as written unless an equally definite check 
on the speed that an air liner is traveling 
when it actually makes contact with terra 
firma, is substituted. The pilots feel that 
this is one of the requirements that should 
be foremost in the minds of the engineers 
designing the equipment of tomorrow.” 
_ “The landing speed question, however, 
is still very much an open one and the 
advice of the men in the cockpit is still 
the same. The advocates of faster landing 
speeds make the point that regulations 
could be written that would so greatly 
limit the three basic factors involved. 
namely, pay load, cruising speed, and 
range, so as to cause air line transporta- 
tion to be unprofitable.’’ 

“On the other hand, common sense 
unmistakably dictates that if too high 
a price is paid in safety for the im- 
provement of performance, the game 
is not worth the candle unless it is 
worth sacrificing safety to pay for 
performance. The obvious danger in 
the proposed engineering and flight 
requirement regulatory changes is 
that they fail to hold landing speeds 
to current levels. IT IS THE PILOTS’ 
OPINION THAT THE DESIRE FOR 
IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 
SHOULD BE SATISFIED BY FUN- 
DAMENTAL TECHNICAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS, RATHER THAN BY CHANG- 
ING THE RULES IN SUCH A WAY 
SO AS TO ENABLE THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH THE SACRIFICE OF 


SAFETY.” 











January, 1950 





By the 
Airline Pilots 














“DESTINATION MOON” 
In atom age, A.D. 1950, the line between reality and fantasy grows thinner and 
thinner. Theoretically, scientists say, a trip to the moon is possible. Here, a modern 
Jules Verne conjures up his idea 
of what life in the outer spaces 
would be like. It is a scene from 
a new movie in the making, 
“Destination Moon.” Actually 
what is happening in these pic- 
tures is scientifically correct and 
exactly what scientists have cal- 
culated would happen on such 
a real life expedition. In the 
large photo, a crew man, wear- 
ing a space suit and magnetic 
shoes, walks aft on the outside 
of a moon bound rocket to in- 
spect the exhaust vent. In the 
movie, a few seconds later he 
kneels and forgetfully allows 
his magnetized shoes to break 
contact. The result: he drifts off 
into space but is later rescued. 
The dots in the background are 
stars. The insert looks like a 
lesson in levitation, but it is 
really only the crew inside the 
rocket having some fun in space 
where gravity is non-existent. 
While three crew men in the 
rocket’s control room look on . 
admiringly, the fourth rests easily in mid-air, a banana in easy reach above him, 
a sandwich below. A trick camera angle helped the cameraman with this one. 
* * 


THE NAVY’S PRAYER 

—Our Father, who art in Washington, Chief Big Stick is thy name. The Navy’s 
done; The Air Force won, on the Atlantic as in the Pacific. Give us this day our 
appropriations, and forgive us our accusations, As we forgive those who accuse 
against us. 

— Lead us not into unification, but deliver us from Matthews and Johnson; For there 
is the power of the B-36 and the Air Force forever and ever. Amen. 

* * 


KERNELS FROM THE COB 

A modern mechanical genius is the fellow who can shift gears in an Austin with- 
out getting his face slapped. ... A psychologist is a man who tells you what you 
know already—in words you can’t understand. . Filing an income tax form is 
like playing a Truth or Consequences game with yourself. 

A poll was taken to see how many people see television in bars. The returns 
were staggering. . . . Don’t think that every sad-eyed woman has loved and lost; 
she may have got him. ... To be born a gentleman is an accident, but to die one 
is an achievement. 

Some people speak from experience. Others, from experience, don’t speak... . 
The trouble with our financial problems is that there aren’t any answers in the 
vack of the book. 





* + 


DIAPERS STILL A “MUST” 

Despite the speed of TWA’s overseas Con- 
stellations, the stork is faster and this supply 
of diapers being rushed to the awaited Aly 
Kahn-Rita Hayworth heir, was a little late. 
The package being loaded by stewardess Lin 
Nelson was being sent as a Christmas gift to 
the Khans by president Ed Levine of the 
“Stork Diaper Service.” However, a more 
precious bundle, five-and-one-half pound Jas- 
mine, was delivered by another “Stork Service” 
at the Montchoisi Clinic at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land on December 28, before the diapers 
reached their destination. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Iniand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 


' Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 


Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 


Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffier, E. J.—WAL 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 

Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J—TWA 

Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 

Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—UAL 

Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H, M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. = —EAL 
Thompson, A «Re ETAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, a oe 
Williams, W. C.—TW. 
Williamson, P. BEAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Brill, G. W.—TWA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, s <a 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
— Ray—UAL 
L. H., Jr-—PAA 

te L—TWA 
com fe B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Erickson, Frank M.—UAL 


Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 


Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schier, a ge ta 
Shepard, E . W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Kerwin, J.J. 


McConnell, W. M. 
McMakin, R.A. 
Mills, Arthur 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith,W. P. A 
Thompson, = “’ 
Tinkle, 

Van Thera Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, . G. 
Veblen, E. H 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Allen, J. A. 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 
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